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Gentlemen: 

It  seemed  to  me  not  inappropriate  to  this  Christmas  season 
that  I  should  talk  to  you  today  of  the  importance  to  our  country 
of  international  friendships,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  all  know 
that  if  I  thought  that  the  method  of  acquiring  and  retammg  such 
friendships,  which  I  shall  advocate,  could  possibly  become  an  is- 
sue of  party  politics  I  should  not  have  thought  of  discussmg  it 
under  any  circumstances.  Indeed,  it  is  precisely  because  the 
statesmen  of  all  political  parties  seem  to  regard  the  subject  as  too 
delicate  for  them  to  touch  and  because  I  think  it  of  first  import- 
ance to  our  country  that  a  public  opinion  with  respect  to  it  should 
be  cultivated  Hat  I  have  made  the  dbmce. 

I  have  slowly  but  definitely  come  to  the  conviction  that  both 
the  political  and  business  welfare  of  our  country  require  that 
the  loans  made  by  our  Government  to  the  governments  of 
our  Allies  during  the  late  war  should  all  be  promptly  and  wholly 
cancelled.  And  with  your  indulgence  I  shall  state  briefly  some 
of  the  reastms  whtdi  inq>ett>me  to  this  conclusion. 

Dealing  in  round  numbers,  the  loans  of  our  government  to 
the  Allies  aggregate  nine  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars.  Of 
this  sum  almost  nine  billions  were  loaned  to  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Italy  and  therefore,  for  brevity,  I  shall  deal  with  the  subject 
as  if  loans  had  been  made  only  to  these  three  nations.  The  loans 
to  Great  Britain  were  4,166  millions,  to  France  2,950  millions  and 
to  Italy  1,648  millions.  With  five  per  cent  annual  interest,  the 
total  indebtedness  is  now  about  eleven  billions  of  dollars— truly 
a  great  sum  of  money. 

There  is  one  fact  so  fundamental  to  any  discussion  of  this 
subject  that  I  shall  ask  you  to  keep  it  steadily  in  mind  as  I  pro- 
ceed. That  fact  is,  that  if  we  do  not  cancel  the  loans  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  convince  these  n|w  f riewtty  nadwB  that-ihe. 
United  States  ever  accepted  its  fair  share  oi  the  burden  of  Ac 
war,  and  if  the  process  of  coUecticm  shall  go  forward  this  con- 
viction will  deepen  into  enmhy  with  every  one  of  these  most  imr 
portant  nations  of  the  world — ^with  all  that  tfiis  implies. 

I  shall  consider  the  proposal  to  cancel  the  loans,  first,  in  the 
^nrit  of  friendship  for  the  nations  which  with  us,  risked  all  that 
they  had  and  all  that  they  were  in  defense  of  the  great  cause, 
and  then  second,  on  the  basis  of  cold,  practical  business  policy. 

We  are  a  people  of  i^rt  monories  and  tiberef  ore  let  me  re- 
call something  of  the  conditions  which  omfronted  our  country 
when  we  entered  the  Worid  War,  in  April,  1917.  For  ahnort 
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three  years  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Russia  had  been 
straining  every  resource  they  possessed,  of  men  and  money,  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  th^  had  been  barely  able  to  prevent 
the  common  oiemy  from  achieving  a  complete  victory  over  them. 
Practically  all  of  Belgium,  ahnost  all  of  Northen  France,  great 
areas  of  Western  Russia  and  the  whole  of  caitral  Europe,  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  were  in  control  of  the  German  mili- 
tary authorities,  and  the  submarine  warfare  had  entered  upon  its 
most  destructive  phase.  The  German  battle  front  was  within 
fifty  miles  of  Paris,  the  heart  of  France,  the  capture  of  which 
would  have  broken  the  spirit  of  the  French  army  and  have 
caused  its  collapse;  Russia  was  disintegregating ;  Italy  without 
France  could  not  have  stood  alone.  There  would  have  remained 
only  Great  Britain.  No  man  has  greater  respect  for,  or  greater 
confidence  in,  the  staying  qualities  of  the  British  people  than  I 
have—it  is  not  by  chance  that  that  little  island  has  played  the 
great  part  that  it  has  for  centuries  in  the  hislory  of  the  world — 
but  the  best  informed  men  agree  that  if  the  United  States  had  not 
entered  the  war,  Great  Britain  as  well  as  her  AlUes  must  soon 
have  been  defeated. 

Consider  now  what  our  condition  as  a  nation  would  have 
been,  with  Germany  victorious  and  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Italy  reduced  to  the  helpless  condition  in  which  Germany  is  to- 
day. To  the  German  fleet  would  have  been  added  the  greater 
fleets  of  surface  and  tmder-sea  ships  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Italy,  and  against  such  a  combination  of  sea  power,  our  un- 
aided &et  would  have  been  helpless.  We  know  that  it  is  possible 
—for  we  did  it  ourselves — to  transport  great  armies,  with  their 
equipment  and  supplies  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and,  with  the 
German  Government  triimiphant  over  the  Allied  Governments 
and  in  control  of  the  Csmadian  ports,  it  is  very  certain  that  we 
must  soon  have  faced  invasion  by  great  armies  of  German  vet- 
erans, flushed  with  victory,  hmt  upon  world  domination,  and  com- 
manded by  the  most  experienced  generals  in  the  world.  Such  is 
something  of  the  abyss  into  which  we  should  have  been  plunged 
if  we  had  not  joined  with  the  Allies  and  made  victory  possible. 

Who  shall  estimate  the  cost  to  us  in  blood  and  treasure  of 
such  a  war !  It  is  enough  to  say  that  our  task  and  the  cost  of  it, 
even  if  we  had  been  successful,  would  have  been  many  fold 
greater  than  it  was  fighting  it  to  a  conclusion,  as  we  did,  with  the 
aid  of  six  millions  and  a  half  of  veteran  soldiers  of  our  Allies, 
even  if  we  should  cmod  all  of  the  loans  that  we  made  to  tl^. 

What  now  saved  us  from  the  immeasureable  calamity  of  such 
a  war?  It  was  the  three  millions  of  French  soldiers,  the  two 
millions  of  British  soldiers,  and  the  million  and  a  half  of  Italian 
soldiers,  who  held  the  battle  line  in  Europe  for  the  whole  of  the 
year  that  was  necessary  for  us  to  train  and  equip  and  transport 
to  France  the  great  armies,  which,  thank  God,  proved  sufficient 
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to  cast  the  deciding  weight  into  the  wavering  balance  of  the  war. 
No  amount  of  money  can  pay  for  such  a  service.  No  amount  of 
money  would  have  induced  those  brave  men  to  render  it.  They 
fought  as  our  soldiers  fought,  for  God,  for  country,  and  for 
freedom.  More  than  a  million  soldiers  of  our  Allies  were 
killed,  and  another  million  were  gravely  wounded  during  that 
fateful  year.  Such  service  should  not  be  weighted  in  the  scales 
of  an  apothecary — their  value  cannot  be  estimated  in  ledger  bal- 
ances however  great. 

After  we  entered  the  war  our  Government  did  all  that  was 
humanly  possible  to  aid  in  the  common  cause,  but  our  first  and 
indispensable  service,  the  only  one  that  we  were  able  instantly 
to  render,  was  to  furnish  to  our  all  but  financially  exhausted 
Allies  the  nine  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars,  which  we  are  dis- 
cussing today,  to  enable  them  to  hold  the  battle  line  until  we  could 
come  to  aid  them.  What  was  that  money  loaned  for  and  what 
was  it  used  for?  Supplemented  by  other  billions  which  the  Al- 
lies themselves  provided  the  money  was  used  to  purchase  the  can- 
non and  guns,  the  ammunition  and  clothing  and  food  that  main- 
tained the  six  and  one-half  millions  of  soldiers,  who  for  all  of 
that  year  of  unparalleled  carnage  held  back  the  common  enemy, 
not  less  for  our  country  than  for  their  own. 

When  tihe  war  ended  we  had  two  miUions  of  men  in  Europe 
and  were  holding  approximately  one-third  of  the  batde  line 
in  France.  The  other  two*thirds  of  that  line  were  held  by  three 
miUiom  of  Fraidi  and  two  millions  of  British  soldiers,  and  be- 
cause we  are  not  asking  the  Allies  to  share  in  the  cost  of  equip- 
fmg  and  maintaining  our  army  some  men  argue  that  they  should 
not  object  to  returning  the  contribution  we  made  to  the  cost  of 
maintaining  theirs.  But  the  cases  are  wholly  diflferent.  Their 
armies  were  nmintained  in  the  field  for  over  four  years, — ours 
scarcely^  four  months ;  their  combined  war  costs  were  seventy- 
seven  billions  of  dollars,— ours  twenty-two  billions  including 
the  loans;  we  lost  in  killed  and  mortally  wounded  fifty  thousand 
men,  they  lost  two  millions,  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
making  their  sacrifice  of  lives  fifty-three  times  as  great  as  ours; 
and,  finally,  they  maintained  in  the  field  during  the  year  and  a 
half  we  were  in  the  war  six  and  one-half  millions  of  men,  while 
we,  at  most,  had  but  two  millions.  Thus,  in  length  of  service,  in 
loss  of  life,  even  in  money  spent,  the  sacrifice  of  our  Allies  was 
so  much  greater  than  ours  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  convince 
them  or  to  convince  impartial  history  that  these  loans  used  in  the 
common  cause,  should,  in  justice,  be  returned  to  us  by  our  pros- 
trate friends. 

When  the  war  ended  and  victory  came,  we  proudly  pro- 
ckimed  that  we  would  not  accept  a  douar  of  indemnity  from  the 
enemy.  What,  in  the  judgment  of  *'a  candid  world"  will  be 
thou^t  of  us  if  we  now  insist  upon  collecting  tribute  from  our 
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f  neads  which  will  impose  taxadon  on  ibem  so  crashing  as  to  be 
equivalent  to  enslavemeiit  for  a  generation.  It  would  be  to  pro- 
<^am  to  the  vrmlA  that  it  is  better  to  lurre  America  tot  an  enemy 
than  for  a  f rimd. 

In  1870  Germany  laid  the  then  unprecedented  war  indemnity 
of  five  billions  of  francs  upon  France  defeated,  but  if  we  collect 
these  loans,  the  hand  which  we,  her  friend,  will  lay  on  France 
victorious,  will  be  three  fold  heavier  than  was  the  iron  hand  of 
Bi^arck  the  conqueror.  I  do  not  like  to  see  my  coimtiy  beomie 
a  {mrty  to  such  an  eoterpdise. 

We  are  fond  of  boasting  of  our  one  htmdred  per  cent  Ameri- 
emism,  and  of  red-blooded  Americanism,  whatever  these  expres- 
sions may  mean,  but  I  prefer  the  definition  of  Americanism  by 
James  Russell  Lowell  saying,  "By  Americanism  I  mean  that  which 
we  cannot  help,  not  that  which  we  flaunt,  that  way  of  looking  at 
things  and  of  treating  men  which  we  derive  from  the  soil  that 
holds  our  fathers  and  waits  for  us/*  I  refuse  to  believe  that  this 
spirit  of  genuine  Americanism,  that  "way  of  treating  men  (and 
nations)  which  we  derive  from  the  soil  that  holds  our  fathers 
and  that  waits  for  us"  can  possibly  counsel  us  to  stand  on  the  let- 
ter of  our  bond  in  dealing  with  these  war-weary  and  heavy  laden 
friends  of  ours. 

On  the  part  of  the  Allies  the  war  was  the  noblest  joint  en- 
terprise in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  our  country  discharged 
tfie  part  assigned  to  it  in  such  a  high  fashion,  that  the  glory  of 
it  will  be  the  most  precious  possession  of  those  who  ^ladl  come 
after  us  for  centuries,  unless,  unless,  we  despoil  them  of  it  by 
making  America  the  Shyk>dc  among  the  nations  by  die  ooUe^um 
ol  th^  loans. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  proposal  on  the  lower  level  of  cold, 
practical  business  policy  and  putting  aside  all  thought  of  friend- 
ship for  our  former  Allies,  stand  on  the  letter  of  their  bond. 

Our  case  in  law  is  perfect  We  hdd  the  prcmuse  to  pzy  of 
every  Allied  nation  and  not  (me  of  ihcm  questions  or  denies  its 
prtmiise.  But  let  us  not  be  deceived.  Everyone  of  these  nations 
knows,  as  we  know,  that  tiiese  prcmnses  were  ffvm  in  the  daakr 
est  hour  for  free  government  in  modem  history, — at  a  time  when 
tiiey  and  we  were  eager  to  pnmiise  and  to  do  eveiyttiing.  in  onr 
power  to  advance  the  common  cause. 

I  shall  consider  the  sid>ject  from  this  point  of  view,  under 
two  heads. 

First.  I  believe  that  as  a  matter  of  sound  business,  the 
loans  ^Kmld  be  cancelled,  because  I  tiunk  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  of  the  Allies,  with  tibe  reception  perhaps  of  Great  Britain, 
to  pay  even  the  intores^  much  less  die  principal,  of  its  loan  while 
meemg  titt  i^cessary  expenses  of  carrying  cm  its  government, 
without  whidi  Europe  wwld  f aU  into  chaos. 
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One  of  the  best  informed  of  our  American  writers  just  be- 
fore the  great  war  described  the  condition  of  Europe  as  "Bank- 
ruptcy armed  to  the  teeth."  This  accepted  as  a  fair  description 
then,  is  a  much  more  accurate  description  now, — ^after  the  great 
losses  of  the  war. 

The  national  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
before  tiie  war  was  three  and  a  half  billi^  of  dollars;  its  dd>t 
now  is  variously  estimated  frcMcn  thirty-five  to  forty  bilHons, 
quite  ten  times  as  great  The  naticmal  ddbt  oi  France  before  tiie 
unr  was  mx  and  one-tedf  billions  of  ddlars;  it  is  now  estimated 
at  f rcmi  twenty-seven  to  tiiirty-five  billions,  four  to  five  times  as 
great.  The  public  debt  of  Italy  before  the  war  was  three  billions 
of  dollars;  it  is  now  variously  estimated  at  frcnn  eleven  to  fifteen 
bilUons,  four  to  five  times  as  great 

The  estimated  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  before  the 
war — it  is  much  less  now — was  eigthy-five  biBions  of  dollars. 
Its  debt  of  thirty-five  to  forty  billions  is  therefore  almost  one- 
half  of  the  total  national  wealth  of  the  country.  The  estimated 
wealth  of  France  before  the  war — it  is  very  much  less 
now — ^was  sixty-five  billions  of  dollars.  Its  ddbt  of  twenty-seven 
to  thirty-five  billions  is  therefore  equal  to  or  greater  than  half  of 
the  total  wealth  of  tiie  nation.  The  estimated  national  weaUh  of 
Italy  before  the  war  was  sixteen  billions  of  dollars.  Its  present 
debt  of  eleven  to  sixteen  billions  is,  therefor^  certainly  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  and  probably  exceeds  tiie  entire  naticMial  wduth  of 
the  oounCry* 

It  is  worth  while  to  note,  because  of  the  psychological  effect 
it  is  having  and  will  continue  to  have  on  other  nations,  that  the 
national  wealth  of  our  country  is  estimated  at  220  billions  and 
our  war  debt  at  22  billions  of  dollars. 

To  men.  of  business,  as  you  are,  the  mere  statement  of  these 
ddMs,  and  national  resources  makes  it  obvious,  I  tiiink,  tiiat  it 
is  impossible  for  the  Government  of  Italy,  though  it  may  have 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world  to  pay  annually  tiie  sum  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hunderd  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
five  per  cent  on  its  national  ddbt,  in  addition  to  the  neoessorjr  oo^ 
of  conducting  its  govemmrat.  It  is  equally  dear  ^t  it  is  not 
possible  for  France,  devastated  as  it  was  in  hrge  part  by  the  war, 
to  pay  the  enormous  interest  charge  of  1,350  to  1,500  millicms  of 
dollars  a  year  while  paying  the  necessary  expenses  of  its  govern- 
ment. It  is  unpleasant  to  say  it  of  our  Allies,  because  these 
debts  were  incurred  in  a  noble  cause,  but  it  is  very  plainly  tise 
truth,  that  it  is  not  possible,  even  with  the  imposition  of  crushing 
taxes,  for  France  or  Italy  to  pay  us  and  ui«r  other  creditors 
even  the  interest  upon  their  debts,  and  tiierefore  it  is  impossible, 
of  course,  for  them  to  make  provision  for  a  sinking  fund  to  retire 
them.  It  is  unhappily  true  that  both  of  these  nations  have  been 
left  by  the  great  war  in  what  amounts  to  national  bankruptcy. 
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There  remains  Great  Britain.  Never  in  all  her  long  history 
has  that  nation  held  so  great  a  place  in  the  world  as  it  holds  to- 
day. It  is  a  proud  and  powerful  people  and  its  statesman  say, 
doggedly  rather  than  confidently,  "Britain  pays  its  debts."  But 
many  British  economists  say  that  payment  is  irnpossible  and  others 
that  it  can  .be  made  only  by  a  capital  levy,  and  I  leave  it  to  you, 
men  of  business,  to  say  what  such  confiscation  would  mean  to  the 
national  and  international  trade  of  the  world.  But  even  a  sur- 
face glance  at  the  system  of  taxation  of  Great  Britain  since  the 
war,  shows  that  our  taxes,  which  we  think  so  burdensome,  are 
light  compared  to  those  which  that  nation  is  obliged  to  bear  in 
order  to  pay  the  current  costs  of  government  and  interest  on  its 
public  debt,  other  than  our  loans,  and  without  making  any  pro- 
vision for  a  sinking  fund  to  retire  the  principal. 

But  to  state  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  our  friends  is  but  half 
the  story.  In  killed  and  gravely  wounded  France  lost  over 
2,100,000,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  over  1,500,000, 
and  Italy  over  1,000,000  of  the  bravest  and  best  of  their  young 
men  just  coming  into  control  of  the  destinies  of  these  nations. 
The  loss  in  earning  power  alone  of  these  4,600,000  men  in  the 
prime  of  life,  renders  the  prospect  of  collecting  these  loans,  other- 
wise doubtful,  sa  entirely  desperate  that  to  attempt  it  will  result, 
not  in  payment,  but  only  in  international  irritation,  loss  of  markets 
and  the  chance  of  war.  There  are  many  other  reasons,  but 
these  given  are  sufficient  to  lead  me  to  conclude  that  we  shall 
lose  little  and  shall  gain  much  if  the  war  loans  are  all  promptly 
and  wholly  cancelled. 

But  since  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  abil- 
ity of  our  Allies  to  pay,  let  us,  as  we  lawyers  say,  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument  assume  that  they  may  be  able  to  pay  if  the  time  for 
payment  is  extended  over  many,  say  thirty  to  fifty  years.  Still 
I  think  as  a  matter  of  sound  business  we  should  cancel  the  loans 
because  I  believe  that  for  us  to  accept  payment  in  the  only  form 
in  which  it  can  be  made,  would  do  us  much  greater  harm  than 
could  possibly  be  compensated  for  by  any  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  such  payment. 

Th^  cannot  pay  with  gold  or  securities  for  they  have  none 
of  these,  nor  with  products  of  the  soil  for  not  one  of  the  three 
produces  sufiidrat  to  feed  its  own  people.  There  remains  but 
cme  possible  form  of  payment,— manufactured  commodities,  or 
credits  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  commodities. 

Whether  in  jest  or  earnest,  I  do  not  know  but  H.  G.  Wells 
recently  suggested,  that  since  there  are  millions  of  British  skilled 
mechanics  unemployed  whom  the  government  cannot  permit  to 
starve,  they  should  be  put  to  work  manufiurturii^  doth  and 
clothing,  automobiles,  and  madiines,  loa>motives  and  cars,  and  the 
thousand  other  ccnnmodities  which  tfiat  great  commercial  natioti 
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can  produce,  and  that  then  the  government  should  turn  these  over 
to  our  government  at  cost  or  less  to  apply  in  payment  of  our 
loans. 

Sucii  an  illustration  is  worth  a  wealth  of  reasoning  on  such  a 
subject.  Any  suggestion  even  on  the  part  of  our  government, 
that  it  would  accepi^ch  payment,  thus  in  kind,  would  put  our 
institutions  to  a  test^which  they  should  never  be  exposed.  It 
would  mean  ruin  asArertainly  to  employer  as  to  employed.  A 
little  less  obvious  but  just  as  really  disastrous  would  be  pay- 
ment with  credits  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  commodities.  To 
pay  with  credits,  at  all,  our  debtors  must  manufacture  in  greater 
volume  than  ever  before  and,  with  markets  restricted  as  they  have 
•  been  by  the  war,  they  must  undersell  us  here  at  home  and  abroad. 
One  mode  of  payment  would  be  as  demoralizing  as  the  other 
and  either  would  inevitably  result  in  closing  more  and  more  of 
our  factories  and  mills  and  mines,  and  in  throwing  more  and  more 
of  our  workmen  into  idleness. 

Great  Britain  and  France  have  already  experienced  what 
such  paymait  means  to  manufacturers  and  to  workers.  The  for- 
mer accepted  payment  of  part  of  its  war  indemnity  in  German 
ships,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  sunk  by  submarines,  and  now 
bdieving  that  the  depression  that  has  fallen  upon  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry  is  in  large  part  due  to  this  fact,  masters  and  work- 
men alike  are  protesting  against  taking  over  more  German  ships 
and  some  have  even  gone  the  length  of  urging  that  those  already 
accepted  be  returned.  British  miners  are  also  objecting  that  the 
payment  of  the  indemnity  to  France  in  coal  is  ruining  their  indus- 
try and  taking  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths. 

Frendi  mechanics  are  protesting  against  the  acceptance  of 
more  German  madiinery  and  French  labor  is  objecting  to  the 
employment  of  German  labor  even  to  rehabilitate  the  devasted 
areas  of  their  country  because  therd)y  French  workmen  are  being 
thrown  into  idleness  and  want. 

A  like  experience  must  certainly  come  to  us  if  we  insist  on 
payment  of  tiiie  loans,  whether  it  be  made  in  commodities  tfiem- 
selves  or  in  credits  derived  from  the  sale  of  commodities.  If  they 
do  not  undersell  us  they  cannot  pay  us,  and  if  they  do  undersell 
us  business  prostration  and  unemployment  must  inevitably  result. 

One  consideration  remains.  AU,  even  the  most  optimistic, 
agree  that  if  the  Allies  can  pay  tiie  loans  at  dl  it  can  only  be  by 
spreading  the  time  for  payment  over  many  years,  and  all  equally 
s^ee,  that  in  order  to  make  payment  even  in  this  manner  tibe  na- 
tions nrast  impose  crushing  taxes  upon  tiiieir  people  for  a  whole 
generation.  Gentlemen,  human  nature  must  be  very  different 
from  anything  I  have  ever  seen  of  it  if  the  masses  of  these  nations 
oondmned  to  unrequited,  and  all  but  slavish  toil  and  pinching 
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poverty,  year  after  year  for  half  a  century,  to  pay  a  debt  which 
not  one  of  them  believes  to  be  morally  or  justly  due,  do  not  turn 
in  aversion  from  us  and  seek  friendships  and  markets  with  other 
nations-  It  is  worth  while  for  us  in  this  connection  to  remem- 
ber  that  no  man  or  nation  ever  loved  a  harsh  creditor,  and  it  is 
folly  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  the  inescapable  fact,  that  men 
do  not  trade,  if  they  can  help  it  with  those  by  whom  they  be- 
lieve they  have  been  unjustly  treated. 

What  then  frmn  Iht  pdnt  of  view,  not  of  generosity  or 
friendship,  but  of  good  business  policy  sburald  we  as  a  nation  do 
in  this  grave  matter?  Hiese  tiiiree  naticms  are  our  best  custo- 
mers; espedaUy  for  products  of  our  farms.  To  cmnpel  them  to 
pay  the  loans  will  impoverish  them  for  many  years  to  come  and 
render  tfaem  even  1^  capable  of  buying  from  us  than  they  now 
are,  and  it  is  chiefly  because  they  are  not  now  able  to  buy  from 
us  that  our  factories  are  dosed,  our  workmen  idle  and  our  far- 
mers in  tmprecalrated  distress.  We  are  an  energetic,  industrious 
people,  and  every  brandi  of  our  business  is  organized  to  produce 
a  surplus  which  we  must  sell  abroad  if  we  are  to  have  prosperity. 
We  have  become  as  dependent  on  foreign  markets  as  we  are  on 
our  domestic  markets  and,  therefore  it  would  be  folly  for  us  to 
adopt  a  policy  which  would  sink  our  best  customers  into  poverty 
for  a  generation.  Rather  should  we  cancel  these  loans  and  to 
that  extent  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  best  customers  we  have  in 
the  world  and  depend  upon  securing  our  advantage  in  the  future, 
as  we  secured  it  in  the  past,  from  profitable  trade  with  them  rather 
than  to  send  tax  collectors  to  harry  them  into  desperation  and  into 
hatred  for  our  country. 

We  should  the  truth  to  the  country.  We  should  sa^  to 
the  people ;  that  these  loans  are  neither  a  moral  nor  a  just  obliga- 
tion, because  if  they  were  paid  we  should  not  have  borne  our 
just  share  of  tiie  burden  of  defaidit^  die  great,  common  cause; 
that  our  Allies  are  so  financially  crushed  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  pay  us,  and  that  any  attempt  t5  collect  the  loans  will  re- 
sult, not  in  payment,  but  in  the  Itos  of  the  friendship  and  markets  i 
of  these  great  nations,  and  in  thek  geekiny  other  international  ^ 
friends  and  trade  relations,— naticms  unable  to  buy  suf&drat  food 
for  their  people  cannot  pay  billions  of  debt ;  that  it  is  purely  il- 
lusory for  us  to  think  of  paying  a  soldiers'  bonus  or  of  reducing 
taxation  with  payments  to  be  made  by  the  Allies;  and  that  pay- 
ment if  it  could  be  made  in  commodities,  or  in  crecUts  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  commodities,  would  demoralize  our  mar- 
kets, at  home  and  abroad,  and  would  so  intensify  and  prolong  the 
present  business  depression  that  any  gain  to  be  derived  from  such 
payments  could  not  possibly  compensate  us  for  the  losses  we 
should  suffer. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  cancellation  of  the  loans  which  I 
am  advocating  should  not  be  unconditional,  but  rather  m  Condi- 
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tion  that  our  Allies  shall  release  their  debtors  from  war  obliga- 
tions to  an  equal  amount  and  thus  give  the  impoverished  world  a 
chance  to  start  in  business  anew. 

Great  Britain  loaned  to  the  other  Allies  more  than  they  all, 
including  Great  Britain,  borrowed  from  us,  and  in  February,  1920, 
Lloyd  George  signified  to  President  Wilson  his  willingness  to  en- 
ter upon  negotiations  for  the  mutual  cancellation  of  all  of  the 
inter-allied  indebtedness.    But  the  president  having  no  authority 
from  Congress  to  take  such  action,  was  obliged  to  decline  the 
generous  suggestion.   If  we  should  cancel  our  loans  to  the  Allies 
and  each  of  them  in  turn  should  cancel  all  that  is  owed  to  it  by 
any  other  Ally  and  should  credit  the  balance  remaining  on  the 
indebtedness  to  be  paid  by  Germany  and  Austria,  it  would  go  far 
in  the  opinion  of  those  competent  to  speak  in  such  matters  to 
reestablish  credit  and  exchange  in  Europe  upon  a  stable  basts» 
and  very  certainly  it  would  be  a  contributiim  h^oad  estimate  to 
the  present  and  future  peace  of  the  world 

Influential  men  in  Great  Britain  are  urging  their  government,' 
whether  Ammca  does  so  or  not,  to  forgive  all  war  loans  to  its 
Allies,  as  great  in  amount  as  ours,  and  to  ther^y  establish  the 
Briti^  people  for  years  to  come  in  the  affecticms^rfLlbfiL  markets 
of  many  great  nations.  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a  single 
American  citizen  who  would  not  deeply  regret,  to  see  our  coimtry 
thus  Otttlone  in  gercrosity  and  business  foresight,  and  to  find 
ourselves  thereafter  obliged,  as  we  should  be,  to  tardily  follow 
the  example  of  another. 

But  I  shall  talk  no  more  of  the  sordid  business  and  book- 
keeping side  of  this  great  question  and  shall  close  as  I  began  with 
an  appeal  to  your  feelings  of  disinterested  friendship  for  those 

who  shared  imparalleled  sacrifices  with  us  in  defense  of  the  great 
cause. 

When  I  practiced  law  among  you,  my  clients  did  not  think 
me  a  dreamer,  but  if,  immersed  in  the  qwrit  of  this  Christmas 
season  I  am  dreaming,  I  pray  I  may  not  awake  from  the  hope 
that  I  may  live  to  see  my  countrymen  rise  again  to  the  high  level 
of  renunciation  to  which  we  attained  in  the  crisis  of  the  war,  and 
in  that  spirit  direct  their  Government  to  say  to  our  war-weary 
and  heavy  laden  Allies,  you  and  we  risked  all  that  we  had  and  all 
that  we  were  in  the  common  cauSe,  we  were  friends  in  war  and 
it  shall  not  be  through  any  fault  of  ours  if  we  do  not  ccmtimie  to 
be  friends  in  peace.  Come,  here  are  your  cancelled  bonds,  let  us 
unite  in  peace  as  we  were  united  in  war,  to  restore  to  sanity  the 
distracted  world,  to  revive  industry  and  business,  and,  let  me  add 
in  this  Christmas  season,  to  bring  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men — and  naticms. 
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